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A NEW PROFESSION—CITY MANAGEMENT 


The International City Managers’ Association is the professional organization 
of city managers, organized in 1914 for the purpose of improving the adminis- 
tration of city governments. It accomplishes its purpose by: 


Maintaining a research staff which is constantly studying new and 


S better methods of doing the old things. 

e Publishing PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, a monthly journal devoted to 
the conduct of municipal government. 

» Holding an annual conference and publishing the CITY MANAGER 


YEARBOOK, a 300-page manual on municipal government. 


Membership classifications (sustaining, $10; student, $5) have recently been 
created for persons interested in the aims and purposes of the Association. For 
additional information about membership and publications, address: 


The International City Managers’ Association 


923 East 60th Street, Chicago 














THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


\ national organization founded in 1904 for promoting the scientific 


study of government and public affairs 


The Association Publishe 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
FREDERIC A. OGG, Managing Editor, University of Wisconsin 


1 bi-monthly journal edited and written by experts for professional and 
lay students of government and politics 


~ONTAINS authoritative leading articles; special departments, including Legislative 

Notes and Reviews, Judicial Decisions on Public Law; Notes on Public Administra- 
tion; Notes on Judicial Organization and Procedure; Notes on Foreign Governments and 
Politics ; Municipal Notes; reviews of new books; lists of carefully selected titles of books, 
government documents, and articles in current American and European periodicals cov- 
ering all portions of the held of Political Science. 

The Review is sent, without further expense, to all members of the American 
Political Science Association. Dues, $5 a year. 

Persons wishing to become members of the Association, or desiring further informa- 
tion concerning it, arc invited to correspond with the Secretary 

CLYDE L. KING, University of Pe nnsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“I'LL HAVE IT TYPED BY 


“I'm learning new tricks with our Dictaphone 
this the City 
completed a purchase that depended on a set of 


every day. Just morning Manager 
technical specifications two pages long and he gave 


all of it to me over the telephone.” 


“It was easy with this dictating machine on the 
desk. 
repeated it into the Dictaphone mouthpiece and the 
The Boss 


As fast as the boss gave me a sentence, I 


telephone transmitter at the same time. 


THE TIME 


YOU'RE BACK” 


checked me as I recorded and by the time he gets 
back to the office he will find the whole thing done 
on his desk, typed.” 


Today in thousands of busy offices where every 


possible minute must be productive, Dictaphones 


are increasing speed, accuracy, and saving time. The 
Dictaphone System has produced better results for 


more 


executives at a lower cost than any other 


method of getting things done ever devised. 


Your local Dicta phone Office can tell you how. 


Dictate to a 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-mark of ——: hone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade- mark is Applied 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


PLEASE 


205 Graybar Bldg., New York City 


MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Business Now Looks at Government 


UBLIC attention was recently directed to 

the remark of a distinguished Englishman 

that man had secured command of nature 
before he had secured command of 
himself. All of which is a happy 
phrasing of an old fact that tech- 
nological discovery and develop- 
ment are far in advance of the so- 
cial changes which that same dis- 
covery and development make so 
desirable. There is something 
tragic in a society blessed with 
automobiles, machine guns, and 
electric flatirons, and yet cursed 
with an inability to organize ade- 
quate traffic control, police protec- 
tion and fire prevention—or to de- 
vise a system of taxation that will 
pay for these and scores of other 
necessary adjuncts to material 
progress. 

But the cause of this disparity is obvious. Sci- 
entific discovery and invention and the exploiting 
of its products is anything but democratic. The 
best minds and the most energetic personalities 
devoting their energy to material progress are 
selected by a process far beyond the ken of mod- 
ern civil service and are motivated by rewards 
far beyond the comprehension of the average tax- 
payer. Unhampered by ballots, charters, and po- 
litical campaigns, these leaders place their prod- 
ucts in the hands of a technically ignorant public 


Harris & Ewing 


that could not invent or build an automobile in 
a thousand years, but in twenty minutes can 
learn how to run one, how to congest traffic, how 
to get a violation ticket torn up, and how to vote 
ten million dollars of somebody else’s money tor 
street widenings 

Then science and industry stand aghast at the 
crudities of the consuming public. Looking from 
an efficient world of test tubes and glass topped 
desks, business cannot understand the idiocy of 
election systems, the multiplicity of governments, 
the incompetence of bureaucracy, and the bur- 
den of unnecessary debts and taxes. In times like 
these when the wheels of technology are at a 
standstill, science and business have time to con- 
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sider this world of government from which, up 
to now, it has set itself apart. Who or what is 
to blame?’ And what can business do about it? 
The municipal executive harassed 
during these parlous times by pub- 
lic unrest and by drastically cur- 
tailed revenues, finds in business 
a new ally in his effort to furnish 
decent government at a reduced 
cost. The student of government 
finds equally a new interest in the 
tedious processes that must under- 
lie this same production of gov- 
ernment. But the business man 
who is new to government may be 
often wrong and often unreason- 
able, just as the layman may be 
wrong and unreasonable in any 
activity with which he is not fa- 
miliar. Nevertheless, business, 
through enumerable organizations, formal and in- 
formal—local, state, and national—is bringing to 
government an intensity of interest and sincerity 
of purpose that was never before given to govern- 
ment. Business is now in a position to hold up the 
hands of conscientious administrators and social 
scientists who would eliminate obvious defects in 
the organization and processes of government. 

On the other hand, these same administrators 
and social scientists have the opportunity of a 
generation to educate business into the complexi- 
ties of government so that it may attain its 
proper place in a technological civilization, and 
so that social changes may be concomitant to 
economic progress in order that government may 
continue. 

This new concern of business about government 
is at least one valuable by-product of depression. 


. A 


Director, Detroir BUREAU OF 
(GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 





Editorial Comment 


By-Product 


R. UPSON in the signed editorial dis- 
covers a by-product of the depression. 
Never before has there been such an oppor- 
tunity for the administrator and the social 
scientist according to this close student and 
keen observer of the processes of government. 


* * * 


Cincinnati Host to Annual Conference 
N October 24 to 26, Cincinnati will be 
host to several hundred city managers, 
councilmen, municipal researchers, and others 
interested in the application of scientific proc- 
esses to the problems of government. The 
occasion will be the nineteenth annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association which will be held jointly with the 
conference of the Governmental Research 
Association. It is fitting that this large group 
of specialists in government should meet in 
Cincinnati in this troubled year of 1932 for 
this city is considered one of the best man- 
aged cities in the country, and on the basis 
of results achieved there is little doubt that 
it deserves all the credit and publicity it has 
been accorded. Cincinnati has a small council 
elected at large by proportional representation 
with a mayor chosen by the council and a 
city manager appointed for an indefinite term. 
Since the plan became effective nearly seven 
years ago, the people have elected exception- 
ally high type, strong, and representative gov- 
erning bodies. The council in turn 
lected the best man available for the 
of city manager with the result that the ad- 
ministrative organization is about as ideal as 
the charter will permit. In addition, the coun- 
ty, city, and school board co-ordinate their ac- 
tivities as much as possible; and the Bureau 
of Governmental Research makes surveys of 
different administrative processes which lead 
to improved administration. Cincinnati's gov- 
ernment and the relation of the research 
bureau to the city hall are discussed in this 
issue by Emmett L. Bennett, C. F. Sharpe, 
and Calvin Skinner. These brief and inform- 
ative articles will give our readers an excellent 


has se- 
position 


*) 


idea of how the largest council-manager city 
is governed. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the neighboring city of Hamilton, 
Ohio, and scores of other council-manager 
cities are equally well managed. 


* * * 


What Shall Cities Do? 


ANY a manager and other municipal 

executive in recent months has asked 
himself, “After all, what functions should a 
municipality engage in?’’ They have received 
much advice on how expenditures could be 
curtailed but no one has appeared on the 
troubled horizon to protest against too much 
service. The services engaged in by cities are 
assumed at the behest of the people and when- 
ever those services can be rendered more eco- 
nomically or with greater social benefit by the 
people individually or by private enterprise 
a transfer of these services back to their 
origin will set in—not before. In the lead- 
ing article of this issue, William Anderson 
discusses the functions of a city and for real 
stimulation the reader need look no further. 


* ~ 


Reaping Where We Have Not Sown 
HERE is no grist ground by berating 
and condemning the attempts now be- 

ing made on the part of citizen organizations 
to bring about drastic reductions in public 
expenditures even though many of the sug- 
gestions emanating from these are 
too silly to merit serious consideration. The 
arousing of citizen interest in government will 
have a very wholesome effect in the long run 
even though a straw stack and barn are sac- 
rificed occasionally in order to kill the fleas 
on the cow. 


sources 


The lack of a sympathetic understanding 
on the part of these groups in the present 
emergency reflects directly upon the public 
officials who through the years have been la- 
boring under the false assumption that the 
public was not interested in civic affairs and 
therefore made little effort to inform them. We 
cannot reap where we have not sown. 
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What Activities for the City? 


By WILLIAM 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


ANDERSON 


To the man who considers himself exceedingly practical and who styles him- 
self an individualist, any proposal to change is merely “rocking the boat.” 
But there is a tomorrow, as Mr. Anderson points out in this article. 


ISTORY, it has been said, is open at 
both ends. Backwards we can trace it 


as far as the documents, the stone 
tablets, and the monuments left by man per- 
mit, with full assurance that we shall never 
reach the beginning of things. Forward we 
can pursue it as it unfolds all the days of our 
lives knowing full well that our own deaths 
will not be marked even by a pause in the 
onward rush of events. Time is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting and history refuses to 
let any man write “Finis” on its pages. 

This truth is hard to learn. Revolutionary 
dreamers, your anarchist or your Karl Marx, 
like to believe that when their ideal systems 
have been established there will be no further 
change for man to achieve. History will end, 
or as some say, begin, when the ideal plan has 
been realized. Karl Marx of all men, consid- 
ering his acceptance of the dialectic process of 
history, should not have fallen into this error. 

But it is not alone the dreamer who would 
put a final end to change. The man who con- 
siders himself exceedingly practical, who styles 
himself an individualist and accepts the order 
which prevails in his own time, believes that 
his day is the culmination of history and that 
nothing lies beyond. Present social arrange- 
ments, themselves a mere deposit of historical 
processes, are accepted as being as good as 
they can be. Any proposal to change is merely 
“rocking the boat.” 

The illogicalness of this position is obvious. 
Jefferson and, strangely, Hamilton in theory 
accepted this point of view as to the func- 
tions of government in their day. Time moved 





Epitor’s Note: Mr. Anderson received a Ph.D. 
degree in 1917 at Harvard University; member of 
the faculty of political science, University of Min 
nesota since 1916; author of American City Got 
ernment (1925), and of various articles and mono 
graphs on state and local government. 


on, factory legislation and many other public 
functions came upon the scene, but individ- 
ualists of the days of John Stuart Mill, accept- 
ing generally the functions then being per- 
formed by government said, “But let us have 
no more!” Still the course of events was un- 
checked. Universal education, public health 
work, postal savings banks, and parcel post, 
park systems, and many other services were 
added to the list of public activities. Again 
the high priests of individualism said: “Thus 
far and no farther!”’ But the war came, with 
its chaotic aftermath, the boom and the de- 
pression, rural distress, and urban unemploy- 
ment. Once more governments, national, state, 
and local, had to step into the breach to do 
what no other agencies could or would do to 
preserve the fabric of our civilization. Now 
which list of public services is your strict 
individualist to accept—that existing before 
Hamilton’s day, that of the mid-nineteenth 
century, that in Woodrow Wilson's time, or 
that of today? And is there not also a tomor- 
row “just around the corner?” 

From Hamilton’s day to the present, in 
this matter of governmental functions, our 
principal leaders have been consistently incon- 
sistent. While holding to the theory of 
individualism, Hamilton advocated (and 
achieved) a protective tariff, the creation of 
a national bank, and the assumption of state 
debts. The government was plunged into busi- 
ness. Holding firm to the doctrine of a strict 
construction of national powers, Jefferson yet 
could not resist the annexation of Louisiana 
with its consequent great and unavoidable 
expansion of governmental activities. But let 
us not follow this thought any further. 

Confronted by emergencies, by actual sit- 
uations, men must often act without regard to 
their announced principles. Wars and threats 
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of war, floods, pestilences, earthquakes, fires, 
depression, unemployment, agricultural dis- 
tress, “crime waves,’ and a hundred other 
emergencies force governments to act as 
promptly and as effectively as they can. In 
such crises we realize that government is not 
the always-bad instrument which individual- 
ists assert it to be. On the contrary, in each 
such urgent case we always learn again that, 
however clumsy it may seem to be, govern- 
ment is in many ways our best agency for co- 
operative action. When the need is great, 
when only the widest and most inclusive of 
all co-operative agencies will suffice, it is upon 
the government that we must call for action. 

This argument may seem to suggest that 
government is mainly a great relief organiza- 
tion for times of disaster. Such is not the 
case, for every government worthy of the 
name has normally many constructive func- 
tions to perform. Both in providing for pub- 
lic works, such as roads, streets, drains, har- 
bors, airports, and parks, and in providing for 
individual and social improvement through 
education and health and welfare work, there 
are today long lists of public services which 
even the most hidebound of 
hardly question. The rising standard of liv- 
ing of recent decades has brought about a 
rising standard and an increasing range of 
demands upon government. If after the pres- 
ent recession the standard of life again trends 
upward, who shall say what limits can be set 
to the services expected of our already hard- 
pressed public authorities? 


conservatives 


PRODUCERS’ INTEREST DOMINAN1 


When is a new municipal activity justified? 
Instead of the long chapters of discussion 
which such a question might evoke, we have 
space for but a few observations. There can 
be little question that many if not most of 
the new functions imposed upon cities in re 
cent years have been demanded by groups of 
business men who wanted to see the city grow 
in population and in volume of business. What 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb call the 
ducers’ ”’ interest has been dominant. Harbor 
improvements, magnificent broad highways to 
and through the city, auditoriums, airports, 
terminals, and other facilities which “draw 
business” lead the list. The ideal of the better 


“pro- 
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October 


city has been swallowed up in the ideal of 
the bigger city. 

Let us pause to question who gains by the 
growth of a city. Does the laborer, the clerk, 
or the office worker get larger real wages or 
better living conditions? Do wives and chil- 
dren find life better in the crowded metropolis 
or in the smaller city? Are taxes really low- 
ered by the drawing in of more and more 
people and industries? There can be no doubt 
that the owners of downtown real estate, deal- 
ers in real estate, and the building trades, at 
least temporarily, profit by growth in cities, 
but it is certainly a question worthy of care- 
ful study whether any but a small proportion 
of the people profit in the long run by the 
extravagant outlays made by some cities to 
draw new people and new businesses. For 
the nation as a whole the activity of cities 
in drawing business away from each other 
may be no more productive of good in the 
long run than would be our mutual robbing 
of each other’s hen roosts. 


CONSUMERS’ INTEREST NEGLECTED 


Conversely, of course, where these expendi- 
tures to make the city grow are large, con- 
sumers’ interests are likely to be neglected. 
This has been especially noticeable in recent 
Consumers want better housing at 
lower rents, cheaper and better foods, milk, 


decades. 


and ice, lower rates for utility services, and 
those amenities which lead to better living. 
\merican cities have been lavish in their out- 
lays for schools and parks but niggardly in 
their protection of the consumer. This has not 
been wholly the fault of the cities, since state 
laws have bound their hands; but city govern- 
ments must bear some of the responsibility for 
not having struggled harder to get the neces- 


sary powers and often for not using what 
powers they have. 
A time of reduced employment and di- 


minished purchasing power on the part of all is 
an especially appropriate time to think about 
what can be done to lower the real cost of 
living. Conditions of complete or virtual mon- 
opoly exist in the supplying of many of the 
essential services upon which city-dwellers 
depend. Utility services 
phones, transportation—are almost necessities 
at the present time and often cost as much as 


electricity, gas, tele- 
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the taxes paid to the city. Along with prop- 
erty tax reduction why should there not also 
be utility rate reduction? Milk, ice, and fuel 
prices in many cities are so undeviating as to 
suggest that they also are fixed by monopolies. 
Has not the city some responsibility to protect 
consumers against excessive 
prices where they exist? How 
these things shall be done is al- 
ways a question, but there are 
usually several things which 
can be attempted before resort 
to the final method which is 
municipal ownership and oper- 
ation of the service. The taking 
of this last step is always a 
serious matter, but it must be 
faced if the city is to discharge 
its full responsibility. 

It might be suggested that 
a time such as the present is 
not a propitious one for thinking of new serv- 
ices. On the contrary it is exactly that. When 
cities and states are barely able to make ends 
meet and to sustain a meagre life in the thou- 
sands of unemployed receiving poor relief, it 
is time to remember Aristotle’s important say- 
ing that a city “exists for the sake of a good 
life, and not for the sake of life only.’’ We need 
to look beyond present conditions and to lay 
plans to do what is in our power that they shall 
not be repeated, or that at least we shall not 
again be caught unprepared. 

The cities which are in the best position to 
plan for better service are those which are 
administratively prepared to do well their 
present work. This means in a general way 
at least the best organized of the council- 
manager cities. The desperate floundering of 
other cities at the present time is pitiful to 
behold. Where there is no central adminis- 
trative intelligence, no officer who must not 
seek re-election, there is really no one in the 
city government who can see the whole situa- 
tion and lay plans for future changes. 

But the timid may say that innovations 
are dangerous things always. It is probably 
so, and Francis Bacon said the same thing 
and said it very well three centuries ago. 
Nevertheless, underlying all of his hesitations 
and qualifications one finds such words as 
these: “Surely every medicine is an innova- 
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tion, and he that will not apply new remedies 
must expect new evils; for time is the greatest 
innovator; and if time of course alter things to 
the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter them to the better, what shall be the 
end?” And again: “A forward retention of cus- 
tom is as turbulent a thing as 
an innovation; and they that 
reverence too much old times 
are but a scorn to the new.” 

We can all remember the 
opposition that has arisen to 
every increase of municipal 
functions. Police and even 
parks were opposed in their 
day. Water filtration, zoning, 
playgrounds, garbage collec- 
tion, traffic police, and many 
others have had to run the 
gauntlet in their turn. There 
are, unfortunately, those who 
“see red” every time a new service is proposed. 
A socialist or a communist is pictured as lurk- 
ing behind every new service measure. The 
trained administrator and the student are not 
so easily deceived or stampeded, but many 
laymen still tremble when the opposition shouts 
Bolshevism!” 

The writer suggests nothing, therefore, ex- 
cept foresight, planning, courage, and an ex- 
perimental attitude. No door to service is 
closed so tight that it cannot be reopened. 
There is no complete and final list of what 
cities should do, nor a separate list graven in 
brass of functions which they should not per- 
form under any circumstances. Whoever ren- 
ders a service, whether private individual, pri- 
vate corporation, or the government itself, 
should be on trial at all times. If a better 
agency can be found to perform the service, 
the people served have a right to employ that 
agency, whether it means taking a function 
from the government or putting another upon 
its shoulders. When a public function dem- 
onstrably fails to be of any substantial public 
good it should be dropped forthwith. When 
the weight of the evidence shows that the 
public can do better for itself what others 
are doing poorly for it, the city, county, or 
state authorities should not be held back by 
ancient prejudices from undertaking the 
service. 


ANDERSON 




















Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


Economies in Personnel Administration’ 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN F. 


NOLTING 


Economies may be effected by the abolition of the spoils system, the adoption 
of a complete personnel program, by the selection of trained and capable per- 
sonnel, by proper organization of departmental working forces, by their effec- 
tive supervision and direction, and by paying adequate salaries. Other meth- 
ods include: leaving vacancies unfilled, prevention of overmanning, retirement 
of older emplovees, the use of labor-saving machinery, and the adjustment of} 


basic rates of pay. 


ORE than one-half of the total oper- 
M ating expenses of local government 

goes for the payment of salaries and 
wages of officers and employees. If the an- 
nual debt service cost is deducted from the 
average municipal budget, it will be found 
that the payrolls absorb as much as 60 to 
75 per cent of the operating cost. Moreover 
these public workers decide how a large part 
of the remainder is spent and upon them 
depend the character and standard of service 
that is given to those who pay the taxes and 
carry the costs. Local government will be 
good or bad, honest or indifferent, economi- 
cal or wasteful, in proportion to the capacity 
and industry of the directing and working 
personnel. At all times, though it has not 
been generally recognized, the personnel prob- 
lem in municipal government has been of 
major importance. It assumes unusual and 
special importance at this time when expendi- 
tures must be reduced. Here and there a chief 
administrator or city council made hysterical 
by the demands for tax reduction will follow 
the relatively easy method of making a hori- 
zontal pay reduction without first investigat- 
ing the possibilities of effecting a reduction in 
the salary budget by more intelligent methods. 
The most far-reaching and important econo- 
mies in personnel management can be effected 





* In the preparation of this article the editors re 
ceived the advice and help of Charles P. Messick, 
chief examiner and secretary, New Jersey State 
Civil Service Commission, and Fred Telford, di 
rector, Bureau of Public Personnel Administra 
tion. This is the fourth of a series of articles on 
constructive economy in municipal administration. 
The fifth, “Economies in Public Welfare,” will 
appear in the November issue.—Editor 


through the adoption of approved personnel 
techniques, some of which will be discussed 
briefly in this article.’ 


ELIMINATE THE SPOILS SYSTEM 
While some form of personnel management, 
more commonly designated as the merit sys- 
tem or civil service, is already in operation 
in many cities, it needs to be further devel- 
oped and more adequately applied and en- 
forced. During the depression there has been 
a tendency in many cities to discharge trained 
and expert workers in order to retain the old- 
time spoilsmen or appoint local unemployed 
men with no technical qualifications for the 
position. The patronage system has failed 
everywhere in its attempted handling of the 
business and technical problems involved in 
present-day municipal government. It has 
been one of the main causes of the high cost 
of government due to losses and inadequate 
public service through inefficiency and waste. 
Not only does the system have a disastrous 
effect on the morale of city employees, but 
it also causes distrust of, and lack of confi- 
dence in all government. This attitude which 
is widespread in America today, in turn dis- 
courages citizens from voting and further 
interesting themselves in their local public 
affairs. This same attitude discourages youth 
from considering public service as a career. 


' For a more detailed discussion of modern per 
sonnel practices, see Fred Telford, “The Organiza 
tion for Handling Personnel Work,” and papers 
by other authors in the City Manager Yearbook, 
1931, pp. 190-223; also Report of Committee on 
Personnel Administration in Council-Manager Cit 
ies, by John N. Edy and Clifford N. Amsden, /bid., 
256-9, 
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As a result, the important positions in city 
government often are held by incompetent 
persons who are paid salaries incommensurate 
with the responsibilities of the position, and 
the unscrupulous find other means of increas- 
ing their incomes. Such employees are a net 
liability and should be separated from the 
service. The most important economies in 
government can be effected through the elimi- 
nation of the spoils system, by the selection 
of trained and capable personnel, by proper 
organization of departmental working forces, 
by their effective supervision and direction, 
and by paying adequate salaries. 


ESTABLISH A PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


It is the function of management to deter- 
mine what positions and what organization 
are needed to carry on the municipal services, 
what specific tasks should be assigned to each 
position, and what the relationships, super- 
visory and otherwise, should be between the 
incumbents.? Rule-of-thumb personnel meth- 
ods should be supplanted by scientific meth- 
ods. It must be decided how each personnel 
problem is to be handled and what authority 
must be given each department head or super- 
visory officer concerned in the process. Ex- 
perience indicates, however, that personnel ad- 
ministration requires for its proper handling 
a personnel director appointed by the chief 
administrator or in the case of small cities the 
designation of his office assistant or secretary 
to act as personnel assistant. In other words, 
the personnel system must be made an inte- 
gral part of the administration. The best 
results in the handling of personnel are likely 
to be secured in those cities that establish a 
personnel department headed by a _ trained 
personnel director appointed by the chief 
administrator. 


CLASSIFY POSITIONS AND STANDARDIZE PAY 

In undertaking the establishment of mod- 
ern personnel practice and procedure the first 
important step for the personnel officer is to 
obtain a complete and reliable picture of the 
service as it exists. This involves the ascer- 
taining and recording of the duties of every 
officer and employee: the grouping of posi- 
2 Fred Telford, “The City Manager's Personn 
Problem.” Pustic MANAGEMENT NII, 140-3 
(March. 1930) 


1 
i 


tions according to classes on the basis of the 
duties performed, the responsibilities carried, 
and the qualifications required of competent 
incumbents, so that they can be treated alike 
in employment matters involving selection, 
appointment, promotion, and so on; the as- 
signing of short descriptive titles to the vari- 
ous classes; the allocating of individual posi- 
tions to the proper classes; and the prepar- 
ing of written specifications comparable in 
clearness and completeness to those commonly 
used in municipal purchasing practice or to 
those found in well-managed private corpora- 
tions under the designation of “job-analysis.”’ 
The second step is to work out rates of pay 
for each class of positions as set up on the 
basis of duties performed and responsibilities 


carried. These rates of pay must be based - 


upon two principal factors, although a number 
of others of less importance must be given 
consideration: (1) the pay principles, stand- 
ards, and levels determined by the financial 
authorities; and (2) the going rate of pay for 
similar or comparable work in commercial 
organizations in the community and in other 
public jurisdictions. 
RECRUITING, RATING, AND TRAINING 

With the service organized and with classi- 
fication and compensation plans in effect it is 
possible to make an intelligent attack upon 
the problem of recruiting even though few 
persons are now entering the service. In the 
nature of things this condition must be tem- 
porary only and it is essential that a proced- 
ure shall be set up that provides for the giving 
of tests to determine the relative qualifications 
of applicants and to establish employment 
lists. Re-employment lists containing names 
of persons previously in the city’s service 
should likewise be established, for, other fac- 
tors being equal, those who have been in pub- 
lic employ and who have been laid off in 
good standing are fairly entitled to employ- 
ment ahead of persons seeking first entrance 
into the service. Positions should be filled by 
appointment of the persons whose names are 
highest on the employment or re-employment 
list and thereafter, for a given time, they 
should be under a working test so that the 
department head may determine whether the 
new employees are able and willing to per- 
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form their duties. This feature of a scien- 
tific employment system should not be over- 
looked. In fact the working test is the most 
important part of the selective process. Pre- 
liminary formal tests, however good they may 
be, are not infallible; they merely aid in 
selection and cannot replace performance on 
the job. 

The next essential is to obtain some form 
of service rating which accurately reflects the 
performance on the job of each officer and 
employee in the service. Recently developed 
service rating systems make it possible to 
determine for large numbers of officers and 
employees their relative if not their absolute 


worth based upon their performance and 
conduct. The rating system thus provides 
a basis for the development of lines of 
promotion. 


In larger units, training courses may be 
established for different classes of employees, 
or perhaps it would be more convenient and 
less expensive to send employees to training 
schools established by state municipal leagues 
or universities. Provision should be made for 
the transfer of officers and employees from 
a position in a given class to another position 
in the same class in a different department 
and regulations should be adopted for mak- 
ing suspensions and removals for misconduct, 
inefficiency, and other good reasons, and for 
investigating and hearing the appeals of such 
suspended and removed employees as request 
a hearing. 

Attention must be given to such matters 
as fixing the hours of work, checking attend- 
ance, handling special, sick, and annual leaves 
of absence, and also to working conditions 
including light, heat, ventilation, tools, equip- 
ment, and desks. Provision also should be 
made for a sound retirement or pension sys- 
tem. And finally, the personnel officer should 
establish and maintain a roster of all officers 
and employees and certify to the controller 
and treasurer that the names of the persons 
to whom it is proposed to make payments 
for personal services have been properly placed 
on the payrolls and are actually at work for 
the city. 

PRUNING 


ECONOMY THROUGH SELECTIVE 


Briefly these are the main essentials of a 
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sound personnel system, but, specifically, how 
will the adoption of these methods result in 
economy? The adoption of a classification 
and compensation plan insures uniform rates 
of pay for like work in different departments 
and while the adoption of the system may not 
result in a large reduction in the salary budget, 
it does provide the chief administrator with 
the facts which are necessary for intelligent 
action in practically all matters affecting per- 
It will not in itself result in immedi- 
ate large payroll reductions but it is a neces- 
sary first step in any attack upon this problem 
and makes possible a scientific approach to 
such reduction measures as must be taken. 
Certainly blanket pay cuts are not justified 
prior to the adoption of a sound classification 
and compensation plan and while a horizontal 
cut after the adoption of the plan and its ad- 
justment might be regarded as more equitable 
to all employees, it is not justified even then 
unless all other means of reducing expendi- 
tures have failed. In a recent article, Fred 
Telford stated that it is possible to reduce 
the payroll in many cities as much as 10, 15, 
or 20 per cent without reducing pay levels, 
provided a selective policy of pruning is 
adopted.” In the governmental jurisdictions 
in which this has been the financial 
authorities have determined as definitely as 
possible the limits that must be set for the 
total payroll and the chief administrator has 
asked the personnel authorities how that 
objective should be reached. 

In this kind of approach to this difficult 
problem it will be found of course that some 
employees should be removed from the serv- 
ice because of the poor quality of work or 
because there are too many employees. Posi- 
tions thus vacated may be left vacant or con- 
solidated with other positions. 


done 


Vacant posi- 
tions that are essential may be filled by shift- 
ing employees from places they are not needed 
rather than by employing new people. Because 
of the kind and quality of work that certain 
other employees are doing, there may be a 
reduction of pay for them. under a 
plan of no increases a few employees might 
be found for whom an increase might be jus- 
tified. The experience of the Bureau of Pub- 


Even 


“Ho Can the Public P T I] he Reduce 


\\ < ‘ . 
Pusitic MANAGEMENT, XIV, 85-88 (March, 1932) 
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lic Personnel Administration is that the sep- 
aration from the payroll of persons who are 
a net liability, and an adjustment of pay in 
the manner indicated usually result in a net 
reduction of the payroll of 7 to 10 per cent 
in well-managed cities, and from 20 to 25 
per cent in those where the management has 
been markedly inefficient or overridden by the 
spoils system. By classifying positions and 
standardizing pay, Oakland, California, soon 
after the adoption of the council-manager 
plan reduced the annual salary budget 
$100,000. 


ECONOMIES OTHER THAN SALARY CUTS 


Because of his intimate knowledge of the 
entire municipal personnel and their duties, 
the personnel officer should be in a position 
to advise the chief administrator of possible 
reorganization of departments and the simpli- 
fication of administrative procedure, and also 
as to what positions if any might be consol- 
idated or eliminated and what vacancies might 
be left unfilled. He should be in a position to 
point out where mechanical equipment should 
be used instead of manual labor, advise how 
economies may be effected by a temporary 
transfer of employees between departments 
to meet peak loads rather than the hiring of 
extra help, how a saving in extra pay may 
be effected by eliminating overtime work, 
how the introduction of rest periods for ma- 
chine operators will increase production, and 
how the production per worker may be in- 
creased through the use of incentives both 
financial and non-financial. The best and most 
effective methods of doing the public business 
should be installed; for example in many in- 
stances more police officers should be given 
automobiles and the size of the force cut 
down; photostatic methods of reproducing 
many documents should be substituted for 
typing: dictating machines should be substi- 
tituted for the old methods, and in general 
wherever experience shows it adds to the effi- 
cient operation of the public business, ma- 
chine methods should be used. Perhaps the 
establishment of a central correspondence de- 
partment would result in the saving of steno- 
graphic help and the development of a highly 
skilled personnel through close supervision, 
standardization, and measuring of work. Un- 


der proper working conditions and motiva- 
tions, it has been demonstrated that the nor- 
mal office employee can greatly increase his 
output. Careful studies of office workers may 
reveal a low standard of output and indicate 
useless motions that may be eliminated and 
procedures that may be simplified. The mere 
withholding of salary increases and the tem- 
porary disapproval of promotions will have 
a less harmful effect on the general morale 
of employees than actual reduction of salary 
rates. The offices of the sheriff, delinquent 
tax collector, and others which carry large 
fees should be put on a salary basis and no 
employee should be allowed to contribute to 
party campaign funds. In addition to other 
evils such contributions really amount to re- 
ductions in pay. 

In most cities there are a number of officers 
and employees who have reached the retire- 
ment age but for various reasons—usually 
considerations of compassion—have not been 
retired. Such officers and employees should 
be retired immediately where there is a re- 
tirement system and where there is none their 
rates of pay should be adjusted to accord with 
the work they are able to do. There is no 
excuse in giving relief in large sums to a 
few individuals who no longer are needed or 
who are limited in usefulness. 


SALARY REDUCTIONS 


If still further reductions in the public pay- 
roll are necessary and they cannot be effected 
by the methods indicated, consideration should 
be given to making pay adjustments to get 
the basic rates in accord with present eco- 
nomic conditions and with whatever policies 
are adopted by the city council and the ad- 
ministrator. Rates of pay that were funda- 
mentally right in 1929 are not fundamentally 
right at this time because economic conditions 
have changed radically. In adjusting the 
basic rates of pay the inequities between 
groups and between individuals should be 
ironed out. 

In reducing salaries and wages one of a 
number of methods may be followed: (1) a 
flat or graduated percentage reduction; (2) 
furloughs or enforced leaves of absence with- 
out pay; (3) enforced contributions by em- 
ployees to make up the difference between 


ee 
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the payroll amount and funds appropriated 
to meet it; and (4) staggered or part-time 
employment. When a flat or horizontal per- 
centage reduction is made the salaries below 
a certain specified figure usually are exempted. 
A graduated percentage reduction is prefer- 
able to a horizontal cut. Enforced furloughs 
are not easily administered because many 
activities require continual attention of the 
employees. 
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The municipality which has adopted a 
sound and complete personnel system with 
a skilled personnel officer in charge is indeed 
fortunate for the chief administrator and 
council then can be provided with a body of 
facts upon which sound policies may be based 
and a means by which rates of pay may be 
adjusted to produce the desired results with 
a minimum of harm to the taxpayer and the 
public servant. 


Administrative Organization in Cincinnati 


By EMMETT L 


Municipal Reference 


VEN in pre-managerial days there were 
K city governmental agencies in Cincin- 

nati which held the esteem and con- 
fidence of the people. The evidence lies in 
the circumstance that those who wrote the 
manager charter took care to preserve certain 
independent agencies which, had they been 
more guided by the generally accepted mod- 
els and theories, they would have abolished. 
The board of health, the park commission, the 
university directors, the sinking fund trustees, 
the civil service commission, the city plan- 
ning commission, while appointed by the elec- 
tive mayor and the elective city auditor, were 
not part of the mayor's executive establish- 
ment in the: same sense as were those officers 
immediately and continuously responsible to 
him. The new charter made the auditor 
appointive, not by the manager, but by the 
mayor who also continues to appoint the mem- 
bers of the bodies mentioned, with innovat- 
ing exceptions noted in connection with the 


Director 


accompanying organization chart. The new 
charter went so far as to create a new 
independent agency, the public recreation 


commission. 
The city manager was made the successor 


* Eprror’s Nott Mr. Bennett is a graduate of 
the University of Kansas; was executive secretary, 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 1916-20; staff 
member, Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, 
1920-21; Civic League of Cleveland, 1922-23; legis 
lative aide, Cleveland City Council, 1924-28; and 
since 1929, a member of the faculties of political 
science and law, University of Cincinnati, and di 
rector of the Municipal Reference Bureau at the 
city hall 


BENNETT? 


Bureau, Universit 


Cincinnati 


to the executive authority and responsibilities 
of the elective mayor, except in relation to 
the boards mentioned and in respect to the 
board of Rapid Transit Commissioners which 
the charter abolished in futuro, leaving it 
ample time to complete its work. Its aboli- 
tion has not devolved upon the manager the 
operation of a rapid transit system. 

The organization of the administrative 
forces under the city manager is prescribed 
in part by the charter, in part by adminis- 
trative code ordinance, and in part by order 
of the city manager. Several of the charter 
provisions would hardly be adopted else- 
where; they spring from local circumstances. 
Of course, these charter provisions very much 
affect the design of parts of the organization 
which they do not set up. 

The accompanying chart is presented in 
substitution for an extended description and 
explanation. There are certain interrelations 
which it shows either inadequately or not at 
all: 

1. The assessment of taxa- 
tion in Ohio is a function of the county audi- 
tor, and the collection of taxes a function of 


property for 


the county treasurer for whose services fees 
are deducted and retained by the county at 
the time the proceeds of city taxes are re- 
mitted to it. 

2. City elections are conducted by the 
county board of elections at city expense. 

3. The city commissioner of welfare serves 
the county also as director of welfare. 

4. The city board of health co-operates 
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closely with the public schools in the matter 
of child health. 

5. The public recreation commission and 
the public schools co-operate in the utiliza- 
tion of playgrounds. 

6. The city, the county, and the board of 
education co-operate in a joint bond pro- 
gram committee which is in effect a joint 
co-ordinating committee on long-term capital 
expenditure planning. 

7. The city, the county, and the board of 
education have set up a co-ordination com- 
mittee which works to standardize adminis- 
trative practices, specifications, and other 
matters which are common to the three au- 
thorities; to co-ordinate their work as cir- 
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cumstances permit; and to direct further 
studies and researches. 

8. The city and the university join in 
maintaining the municipal reference bureau 
in the city hall, the university supplying the 
directing services of a member of the faculty 
of political science. 

9. The city gives part-time employment 
to university students who are training for 
public service, and to some extent to students 
in other courses, their work in the city hall 
being related to their studies. 

10. The superintendent of hospitals serves 
also as dean of the college of medicine of 
the university and as superintendent of hos- 
pitals for the county. 
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CHART SHOWING CINCINNATI 


(1) The auditor is secretary and administrative 
officer of the retirement trustees: the mayor, the 
chairman of the council finance committee, the 
president of the civil service commission, and 
the city manager ex officiis; one policeman, one 
fireman, and one civilian employee each chosen 
by his respective group 

(2) The mayor appoints one of the three mem- 
bers of the civil service commission, the board of 
education one, the directors of the university one 

(3) The mayor appoints five of seven mem- 
bers; one is a councilman designated by council 
the city manager ex officio 


Ss 
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(4) The mayor appoints three of five mem- 
hers; two are members of the park board and of 
the board of education, designated by those bodies 
respectively 

(5) The city manager appoints all officers and 
employees below him except as noted 

(6) The personne! officer appoints his own staff 
and assistants 

(7) The superintendent of hospitals appoints 
his subordinates subject to the approval of the 
city manager 

(8) The city solicitor appoints his own assist- 
ants 
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The Administrative Machinery of Cincinnati 
in Operation 


By C. F. 


SHARPE * 


Executive Assistant to the City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The manager appoints competent department heads and delegates administra- 
tive responsibility, advises the council on administrative matters on request, 
exercises strict control over finances, informs the public on municipal affairs, 
and co-operates with other governmental units in co-ordinating like activities. 


OOD organization is important in that 
it facilitates the proper operation of 


any administrative machinery and 
good results may be obtained even though 
some features of an organization may seem 
awkward. This is true of the city of Cin- 
cinnati where several administrative boards 
were created by the charter drafters. Although 
they are outside the administrative authority 
of the city manager, a harmonious relation- 
ship exists between the manager and the 
boards. This co-ordination has been made 
possible through the medium of a strong 
council of nine members elected at large on 
a non-partisan ballot by means of proportional 
representation. 

Of course there is no assurance that a 
council-manager charter in itself will neces- 
sarily guarantee good government. The best 
charter or administrative organization may be 
rendered ineffective if a good council is not 
elected. It will be recalled that this is the 
point at which Cincinnati has differed from 
several other large cities under the manager 
plan. What has happened in this city is an 
example of what the manager plan can ac- 
complish with proper and sustained backing 
by the citizens of the city. No city can expect 
to reap the benefits of the council-manager 
plan without continuous diligence on the part 
of the group advocating the plan in keep- 
ing the citizenship informed and stimulated 
in subsequent years. 

* Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Sharpe received an M:S. 
degree in Public Administration in 1928 at the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University; was staff member, Cincinnati Bureau 
of Governmental Research, 1928-29; and for the 


past three vears has been executive assistant to the 
city manager of Cincinnati 


A good council will tend to select the best 
man available for the managership. More- 
over, Competent men are attracted to cities 
with strong and representative councils. Many 
a manager has found a weak council the in- 
surmountable obstacle to good management. 
Cincinnati now has its second city manager. 
Both managers have been singularly free of 
council interference and fortunate in having 
their full co-operation in setting up an ad- 
ministrative organization which suited each 
respectively. The present administrative or- 
ganization provides for four major depart- 
ments each administered by a director ap- 
pointed by and subject to the control of the 
city manager. To each is delegated the 
authority for supervising certain activities. 
Division or bureau heads report to the direc- 
tors as a general rule. 
or emergency situations are details 
brought before the city manager. All con- 
tracts and the appointment and dismissal of 
employees require the personal action of the 


Only when unusual 
arise 


manager. Having appointed competent direc- 
tors he assumes that regular operations will 
be carried on with little necessity for his per- 
sonal supervision. He of course keeps in con- 
stant touch with all operations through con- 
ferences with the directors. Regularly once 
a week the directors and the city manager 
meet at lunch and once every month all exec- 
utives meet with the manager. 


matters of 


On these oc- 


casions business are discussed 
across the table and the sociability thus made 
possible is excellent for the morale of the 
executives. 

Directly under the city manager and re- 
porting to him 


cluding 


are several staff officers in- 


the treasurer, purchasing agent, per- 
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sonnel officer, and reference librarian, all of 
whom serve all units of the city organization. 
In addition two other units are directly under 
the manager; namely, the water works and 
the general hospital. Under this set-up the 
city manager is free of much detail yet always 
in close touch with each opera- 
tion. Supplementing these per- 
sonal contacts, each department 
submits to the city manager 
periodic written reports of its 
activities. 

This freedom from adminis- 
trative detail permits the man- 
ager to devote his efforts to pro- 
gramming activities, planning 
new improvements, working 
with council on questions of 
major importance, and contact- 
ing the public and keeping them 
informed on current administra- 
tive problems. 


RELATION BETWEEN MANAGER AND COUNCIL 


The council is divided into the following 
committees: finance, city planning, law, pub- 
lic utilities, highways, sewers, public institu- 
tions, traffic, and public welfare. Committee 
meetings that are held each week are attended 
by the city manager who participates in the 
discussion of matters of policy and furnishes 
administrative information and advice when 
desired. Such frequent meetings keep the 
manager close to the activities of the council 
and eliminate possible misunderstandings. 
Wednesday afternoon he attends the council 
meeting but participates only when called 
upon. 

The relationship between the city manager 
and the independent boards is a friendly and 
co-operative one. Although such boards are 
definitely excluded from his immediate super- 
vision, matters which affect operating de- 
partments and the boards are harmoniously 
worked out together. During times of finan- 
cial stringency such as the city is now experi- 
encing, independent boards have aided in a 
general retrenchment and in many other ways 
have relieved the general problem from which 
they might have claimed exemption. So it 
can well be said that the spirit of the council- 
manager government has permeated the in- 
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dependent boards and commissions as well. 


HANDLING MUNICIPAL FINANCES 


Once every year the city has the task of 
preparing the budget and bond program for 
the following year. The city manager is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of 
the budget and in that capacity 
requires each unit of the organ- 
ization to submit its estimated 
needs for the following year. 
Budget requirements are care- 
fully scrutinized in the city 
manager’s office and revised and 
submitted to the finance com- 
mittee of council where they are 
again subjected to careful anal- 
ysis. In conjunction with bud- 
get work administrative studies 
are undertaken in an endeavor 
to improve the administration 
and to effect economies. These 
are in the nature of internal research projects 
and are sponsored by the city manager. As a 
result of such studies real progress has been 
made in the field of administration. 

Having the responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of the budget carries with it responsibility 
for budgetary control. Every month the de- 
partmental expenditures are checked against 
budget allowances and against revenue esti- 
mates. Shortages in revenues are met with 
corresponding reductions in expenditures and 
a balanced budget maintained at all times. 

Bond estimates submitted by departments 
are studied by the city bond committee com- 
posed of the city manager, the chairman of 
the council finance committee, and a member 
of the city planning commission. Again it is a 
case of following a definite program as closely 
as possible. A five-year joint bond program set 
up by the joint bond committee representing 
the city, county, and school board, is brought 
up to date each year. While the city program 
for 1932 called for the issuance of $4,493,000 
in bonds, the actual bonds issued totaled only 
$2,678,000. This curtailment was made nec- 
essary by a reduction in the tax duplicate and 
in the earnings of the sinking fund. In fact 
the entire bond program must be revamped 
to fit the new revenue situation. For 1933 
the bond program of the city calls for the 
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issuance of only $1,340,000 in bonds. This 
is a recognition of the fact that in such pe- 
riods of economic local governments 
cannot prosecute a program of public works 
with borrowed money which will at the same 
time increase the tax burden and jeopardize 
the financial position of the city. As it is, 
the reduction in tax duplicate and the loss 
in miscellaneous revenues of the sinking fund 
increased the amount needed for debt service 
from taxes to such an extent that savings 
effected in operating expenses will be com- 
pletely offset and the amount to be raised 
from taxation will be approximately the same 
as required in 1932. Many cities are in a 
similar position. The only solution to this 
problem, if a program of public works is the 
one way out of the unemployment problem, 
is for some type of federal aid without inter- 
est or at least with deferred interest. Debt 
charges have embarrassed most cities during 
this period; they require immediate and spe- 
cial consideration. 


stress 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 


It is on such problems that Cincinnati tries 
to keep the public informed through the press, 
direct addresses, and reports. These are the 
real problems of the city and need frank and 
open treatment. Recently, the city manager 
inaugurated a new type of citizen report in 
the form of a four-page brochure delivered 
to every home. In it the appropriation ordi- 
nance of 1932 was analyzed in terms of serv- 
ice costs, the increase in street car fares was 
explained, and other information was pre- 
sented. The reaction was most favorable and 
the experiment will be repeated. In the an- 
nual report the city manager summarizes the 
activities of the year. The separate depart- 
mental reports are released to the press at 
various intervals with the result that a con- 
tinual program of education is placed before 
the public. Education of the citizens of a 
city through proper reporting media is as 
essentially a function of the city manager as 


the operation of the fire or police force. 


CO-ORDINATION OF FUNCTIONS 

Real progress has been made in the co-ordi- 
nation of functions performed mutually by 
the city, school board, and county during 
recent years. Co-operative engineering proj- 
ects have been undertaken with great success; 
joint purchasing of standard commodities has 
produced real savings; unemployment relief 
has been administered and financed jointly 
by the county and the city. These and other 
forward-looking steps have met with consid- 
erable success. 

In the departments themselves many pro- 
gressive steps are under way. For instance, 
the consolidation of inspectional services into 
one unit is under consideration. This will 
eliminate the duplication of effort existing 
under a system where each inspector is lim- 
ited to one class of inspection. All clerical 
and record work of divisions under the public 
works department has been unified, effecting 
considerable savings and producing a much 
more effective unit. The effectiveness of 
the police force has been improved by install- 
ing radio receiving instruments in all police 
vehicles. Continuous efforts are being made 
to improve the personnel of the city govern- 
ment by raising entrance qualifications and 
by introducing a modern rating system. A 
retirement system for general employees was 
inaugurated in 1931 in line with modern per- 
sonnel practice. All motor equipment owned 
by the city is centrally controlled. These 
are a few of the outstanding steps taken by 
the adminstration during the last few years 
in an effort to improve service and to curtail 
expense. 

The problem of setting up an administra- 
tive organization is a continuous one; no set 
model can be imposed upon every city. Each 
community has its special and unique prob- 
lems which met by individual 
treatment. Progress has been and will be the 
watchword of the results speak 


may best be 


Cincinnati 
for themselves. 
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The Relation of the Research Bureau to the 
City Hall in Cincinnati 


By CALVIN SKIN NER* 


Director, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 


The research bureau in Cincinnati acts as an expert consultant co-operating 
with the governmental agencies in improving administration. 


HE relationship between a research bu- 

reau and the city hall is almost wholly 

dependent upon the vagaries of local 
politics. Where politics, in the most derog- 
atory sense, rules with a vengeance there is 
the one extreme. Where politics, in the more 
pleasing connotation, holds the stage we are 
apt to find the other extreme. In some cities 
there is often a wide breach between the re- 
search bureau and the city hall. Too often 
the officeholder and the expert have different 
groups to satisfy, different standards to main- 
tain. Both, theoretically speaking, stand on 
common ground. Both, practically speaking, 
often have dissimilar purposes. Thus research 
bureaus operating without the co-operation of 
political organizations and public officials usu- 
ally are forced to observe from the side-lines 
in which case the technique involves the use 
of publicity with a view chiefly of preventing 
the more obvious, obnoxious forms of govern- 
mental waste and inefficiency. 

The ideal relationship between the research 
bureau and the city hall is one of co-operation 
for the single purpose of improving govern- 
mental administration. When this healthy, 
co-operative spirit exists the research bureau 
becomes an expert consultant working within 
the governmental agency and having the ad- 
vantage of advice and suggestions from those 
who know the most about the practical de- 
tails of the problem involved. 

The Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research, since its reorganization on June 1, 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Skinner is a graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati; was several vears 
with the United States Department of Agriculture 
conducting investigational studies im co-operation 
with the various agricultural colleges and state 
departments of agriculture; and for the past two 
vears has been director of the Cincinnati Bureau 
ot Governmental Research 


1926, has been fortunate in having this more 
ideal type of relationship with the city and 
school board administrations. Within the last 
two years the offices and departments in the 
Hamilton County government have also 
thrown open their doors to the bureau. Be- 
cause of this most satisfactory situation it 
has been possible to carry out a research 
program on a much more extensive scale than 
is usually possible for this type of organiza- 
tion. The following discussion of the organi- 
zation, function, and work of the Cincinnati 
Bureau of Governmental Research is pre- 
sented in order to illustrate the value of an 
independent research agency as a construc- 
tive aid in solving the management problems 
of governmental agencies and to indicate what 
can be accomplished when the relations be- 
tween the research bureau and the govern- 
mental agency are on a co-operative, amicable 
basis. 
BUREAU ORGANIZATION 


The present Cincinnati Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research was organized in June, 1926, 
by a representative group of public-spirited 
citizens. The purpose of the organization as 
determined at that time was stated as follows: 

Popular government assumes that each citizen 
will intelligently judge as to how well this complex 
governmental mechanism functions. Today, how- 
ever, it is too much to expect that each citizen 
can find the time to know intimately how each 
service is being administered and how each tax 
dollar is being spent. 

Moreover, the number and technical nature of 
governmental services call for continued search 
for improved types of organization and better 
methods of administration. The official absorbed 
in the heavy routine administrative duties does 
not have the time for this research work. 


The Bureau is organized as a non-profit 
corporation under the laws of Ohio. It is 
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governed by a board of trustees made up of 
approximately twenty citizens in the com- 
munity who are interested in seeing govern- 
mental research work carried on. The board 
of trustees is self-perpetuating in that vacan- 
cies are filled by the remaining members. 

A great deal of the actual business of the 
bureau is transacted through an executive 
committee elected by the larger board of trus- 
tees. The director of the bureau staff works 
largely through this group which is composed 
of president of the board of trustees, the 
vice president, treasurer, secretary and two 
members from the board. 

The bureau staff is composed of the direc- 
tor, one or two senior staff members, one or 
two junior staff members, one secretary, one 
typist, and one or more co-operative students 
from the University of Cincinnati. The num- 
ber varies somewhat according to the amount 
of work undertaken and is augmented from 
time to time by special consultants brought 
in to assist in the more technical studies. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


All bureau studies are first initiated by 
public officials, civic organizations or citizens. 
The request for any particular study is pre- 
sented to the board of trustees with the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the director 
of the bureau staff. If the study is authorized 
the usual procedure is as follows: 

To develop intensely the local problem 

To develop pertinent facts from other bureaus, 
other cities, business organizations, and libraries. 

To interpret all the facts in the light of the best 
practice and expert knowiedge 

To work out a plan of procedure which is prac- 
tical and immediately applicable to the local situa- 
tion. 

To co-operate in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions. 

In a majority of the cases the results of the 
specific studies are presented in a formal re- 
port of findings and recommendations. It has 
been the policy to publish those studies which 
might prove of interest to students of public 
administration in general while those of less 
general interest are simply submitted to the 
officials interested after having been approved 
by the board of trustees of the bureau. 

Although a certain amount of publicity is 
connected with the release of bureau reports 
it is generally secondary to that received by 
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the governmental unit or department head 
who has co-operated with the bureau to make 
the improvements possible. This plan of giv- 
ing the public officials a major share of the 
credit attached to improvements in their de- 
partments is probably one of the chief rea- 
sons why the bureau continues to receive re- 
quests for new studies. Every attempt is made 
to be politically non-partisan and the fact 
that the bureau’s financial support continues 
to come from people affiliated with either of 
the major political groups testifies to the 
success of this policy. 


WorK ACCOMPLISHED 


Probably the most satisfactory method of 
illustrating what can be accomplished if har- 
mony rather than discord characterizes the 
relations between the research bureau and the 
local governments is by showing an account 
of specific achievement. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Cincinnati Bureau in 1926, forty- 
two formal reports have been issued. Of this 
number twenty-five have been studies for the 
city of Cincinnati, twelve for Hamilton 
County, one for the Cincinnati School Board, 
one for the city of Hamilton, Ohio, two for 
the Cincinnati Region and one covering the 
organization and operation of the tax-sup- 
ported hospitals in Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. 

On all of the reports and studies made some 
specific action has been taken. For example, 
as a result of the studies made for the city 
of Cincinnati a retirement system is in suc- 
cessful operation, an improvement plan was 
adopted and its most important features have 
been carried out, record and accounting sys- 
tems have been installed, a financial analysis 
for the joint bond program committee com- 
posed of members from the city, county, and 
school board has made and used each 
year since 1929, the commercial division of 


been 


the water works department has been reorgan- 
ized annual saving of one 
hundred thousand dollars due solely to the 
improved methods of billing and collecting 
now used, and the office of the clerk of coun- 
cil has been reorganized in accordance with 
recommendations in a report. 

The Hamilton County government has car- 
ried out the 


and shows an 


recommendations contained in 
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reports entitled: “A Survey of the Office of 
the County Recorder,” “An Analysis of the 
Sinking Fund of Hamilton County,” “Hamil- 
ton County Commissioner’s Office Lay-Out 
Study,” and a new “Procedure for the Bill- 
ing, Collection, and Settlement of Taxes.” A 
new accounting system proposed 
by the Bureau is in the process 
of installation and other studies 
already completed are in various 
phases of consideration and in- 
stallation. 

The studies for the Cincin- 
nati region were made in co- 
operation with the Cincinnati 
Regional Crime Committee and 
consist of a “Regional Police 
Survey” and a “Report on the 
Bail Bond Administration for 
the Cincinnati Region.” The 
recommendations of the former 
have largely been carried out. 
The regional police school is now in session 
and the police radio is being used by practi- 
cally all city, village, and county patrol cars 
in the six counties included in the region. 
Experimental work is being done to carry out 
certain of the recommendations set out in the 
study of bail bond administration. 

The work for the Cincinnati Board of Ed- 
ucation has consisted of a survey of the or- 
ganization of the business phases of the 
Board’s work, the design and installation of 
a new accounting system, and a report on the 
office lay-out in the administration building. 
No formal reports have been issued on the 
first two studies mentioned. 

A more recent phase of the work of the 
Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 
is that relating to the co-ordination of func- 
tions performed by two or more of the poli- 
tical subdivisions operating in the Cincinnati 
region. A co-ordinating committee composed 
of the city manager, the president of the 
Board of Hamilton County Commissioners, 
and the president of the Board of Education 
of the Cincinnati School District has been 
organized to direct this work. The director 
of the bureau serves as secretary and treas- 
urer of the committee and is in charge of 
the work authorized by that body. 

At the present time progress is being made 
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in combined purchasing of commodities used 
by all three governmental units. Many joint 
contracts and price agreements have been 
entered into and substantial savings have been 
effected. 

The financial problems common to the three 
major local government units 
such as the adoption of a joint 
bond issuing program for five- 
year periods and uniform 
accounting classifications have 
been in operation for some time. 
The combined tax rate for the 
city, county, and school district 
is now largely controlled by a 
joint bond program committee 
which uses the annual financial 
analysis, mentioned previously, 
as a basis for its decisions. The 
general accounting system of 
each unit has been revised with- 
in the past five years so that 
income and expenditure classifications are as 
uniform as possible considering the different 
functions involved. 

Considerable progress also has been made 
in the adoption of standard personnel classi- 
fications for the positions in each service with 
the idea that equal compensation should be 
paid for similar types of work whether done 
under the authority of the city, county, or 
school board. 

The Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research has been most fortunate in having 
the heartiest co-operation from the governing 
agencies. Certainly the record of accomplish- 
ment bears testimony of a fruitful union. 

In this, as in other cities, the character 
of the relations between the research bureau, 
the city administration, and the other local 
governmental bodies is determined almost ex- 
clusively by the desires of the responsible 
officials. Ultimately, of course, it is necessary 
that these officials have adequate backing 
from the voters themselves before the maxi- 
mum advantages of research can be attained. 

Given sincere, intent, public administrators 
placed in their positions of power by a civic- 
minded, educated voting-public the research 
bureau and the local governments should go 
hand in hand in their combined effort to 
achieve effective public management. 

















The Cincinnati Conference Program 


City managers and municipal researchers will convene in Cincinnati on Octo- 
ber 24 for their first joint conference which promises to be the largest and 
most important gathering of public administrators ever held in this country. 


OW cities can best meet the financial 

crisis is to be one of the main sub- 

jects of discussion at the joint an- 
nual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association and the Governmental 
Research Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 24 to 26. Other sessions include: what 
the depression has done to our cities, police 
problems of today, managerial relations with 
the council and independent officers and boards, 
maintaining sustained citizen interest in gov- 
ernment, the use of administrative reports 
in controlling city activities, and new aspects 
of municipal fire prevention. In addition, 
there is to be a tour of inspection of Cin- 
cinnati’s municipal activities, also special en- 
tertainment features for the ladies including 
teas, special luncheons, and sightseeing tours. 
Despite the depression, the Cincinnati con- 
ference promises to be the best attended con- 
ference the two organizations have ever held. 
More than one hundred city managers have al- 
ready definitely decided to attend. All ses- 
sions of the conference will be held at the 
Hotel Gibson. 


QUTLINE OF TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
First Day, October 24 

The first session of the conference con- 
vening at 10 o'clock in the morning, follow- 
ing the registration of persons attending the 
conference, is devoted to the subject of Police 
Problems of Today, and includes: 

1. “Public Co-operation and Effective 
Police Work,” by John B. Blandford, Jr., di- 
rector of safety, Cincinnati. 

2. “Co-ordination of Regional Police 
Agencies,” by Charles P. Taft Il, Cincinnati. 

3. “Relation Between Minor Rackets and 
Major Crimes,” by Bruce Smith, Institute 
of Public Administration, New York City. 

Mayor Russell Wilson of Cincinnati will 
deliver the address of welcome at the “get- 
acquainted” luncheon, and the responses will 


be given by Charles A. Carran, president of 
the International City Managers’ Association, 
and city manager of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Harry H. Freeman, president of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Association and director 
of the Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau. 

The afternoon session has to do with Tech- 
nology of Retrenchment and includes the 
following addresses: 

1. ‘How Cities Can Best Meet the Finan- 
cial Crisis,’ by Simeon E. Leland, professor 
of public finance, The University of Chicago. 

2. “Co-ordinating Operating Budgets with 

Long-Term Planning,’ Calvin Skinner, di- 
rector, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research. 
3. “Practical Suggestions on Reducing 
Municipal Expenditures,” by O. E. Carr, city 
manager, Oakland, California, and Lent D. 
Upson, director, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. 

These papers will be discussed by R. W. 
Flack, Neil Bass, and Carl H. Chatters. 

The Governmental Research Association 
will hold its annual dinner and business meet- 
ing on the evening of October 24. Harry H. 
Freeman will address the meeting on “A Re- 
view of Research Bureau Activities,” and 
another speaker is to be announced later. 
This annual dinner will be followed by an in- 
formal reception to new members 


Second Day, October 25 


City managers will hold group breakfasts 
according to the population of the cities they 
serve, and at nine o'clock assemble in the 
same grouping for discussion sessions on the 
problems of particular interest to city man- 
agers in these population groups. 

The Governmental Research Association 
will hold a separate session with the discus- 
sion centering on the following subjects 

1. “Has the depression made research 
bureau programs and recommendations more 
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THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


or less acceptable to: (a) Public officials? 
(6) The public generally?” 

2. “If a research bureau is forced to re- 
trench financially, what economies can be 
made with least impairment to bureau per- 
sonnel and bureau activity?” 


3. “What is the best method of financing 
a research bureau during the depression?” 
4. ‘What should be the relationship of a 


research bureau to newly organized taxpayer 
associations or groups whose sole aim is tax 
reduction?’ 

About one-half of the time allotted for this 
session is to be devoted to a discussion con- 
fined strictly to the group at the head table 
consisting of Lent D. Upson, director, De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research, as 
chairman; Carter W. Atkins, director, St. 
Louis Bureau of Municipal Research; Robert 
M. Goodrich, director, Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Walter Matscheck, director, Civic Research 
Institute, Kansas City, Missouri; and Clar- 
ence G. Shenton, Philadelphia Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. The remainder of the time 
is to be devoted to a general discussion by 
those present. 

The luncheon session is to be addressed by 
Sir Ernest Darwin Simon, former Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, England, who will talk on 
“Who Manages the English Cities?”’, and by 
Lady Simon, member of the Manchester City 
Council, whose subject will be “English Cities 
During the Economic Depression.” 

The early part of the afternoon will be 
devoted to two sessions meeting simultane- 
ously: (1) ‘Maintaining Sustained Citizen 
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Interest in Government,” which will be ad- 
dressed by Henry Bentley, chairman, City 
Charter Committee of Cincinnati; and (2) 
“Principles of Public Administration,” a 
roundtable discussion with attendance open 
to all but participation only by invitation. 
The invited participants are: Frank Bane, 
Paul V. Betters, William C. Beyer, John B. 
Blandford, Jr., Louis Brownlow, A. E. Buck, 
Q. E. Carr, Edwin A. Cottrell, C. A. Dykstra, 
John N. Edy, Harry H. Freeman, Robert M. 
Goodrich, Arnold Bennett Hall, S$. Gale Low- 
rie, Walter Matscheck, Samuel C. May, Char- 
les E. Merriam, William E. Mosher, Thomas 
H. Reed, C. E. Rightor, Harold D. Smith, 
Fred Telford, Lent D. Upson, H. M. Waite, 
Morton L. Wallerstein, and Leonard D. White. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon there will 
be a session on Managerial Relations, at 
which John N. Edy, city manager, Dallas 
Texas, will talk on “Managerial Relations 
with Council and With Independent Officers 
and Boards.” W. P. Hunter, city manager, 
Roanoke, Virginia, will lead the discussion 
on this subject. At the dinner in the evening 
the main subject for discussion is Retrench- 
ment in Government and Business, with the 
tollowing speakers: William A. Prendergast, 
city comptroller, New York City, 1910-17; 
and chairman, New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 1921-30; David Lawrence, 
editor, The United States Daily, Washington, 
D. C.; and C. A. Dykstra, city manager, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Third Day, October 26 


Ihe subject for discussion at the morning 
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session on Management Technique will in- 
clude the following papers: 

1. “Use of Administrative Reports in Con- 
trolling City Activities,’ by Donald C. Stone, 
research director, The International City 
Managers’ Association, Chicago, and discus- 
sion led by E. V. Spence, city manager, Big 
Spring, Texas. 
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2. “Use of Records in Administering Po- 
lice Activities,’ by O. W. Wilson, chief of 
police, Wichita, Kansas, and discussion led 
by R. W. Rigsby, city manager, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

3. “Use of Records in Administering Pub- 
lic Works Activities,” by 7 E. Root, director 
of public works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A second morning session, convening at 
eleven o'clock, will have to do with Vew 
Aspects of Municipal Fire Prevention, on 
which Percy H. Bugbee, assistant managing 


director, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, will address the conference. The lunch- 
eon session will be addressed by Herman 


Finer, lecturer in public administration, Uni- 
versity of London, England, on the subject 
of “What Cities Have Learned from the De- 
pression.” The afternoon session will be ad- 
dressed by about thirty city managers who 
will give three-minute talks on the subject 
of “My Most Difficult Problem and What I 
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Am About It. The 


Doing 


city 
who will give three-minute talks will include: 


managers 


J. H. Ames, R. W. Arthur, George S. Bar- 
nard, L. V. Bean, Roy P. Bishop, W. E. 
Brackett, E. P. Bridges, R. H. Brinkley, W. E. 
Brooks, H. L. Burdette, D. W. Cork, H. G. 
Crow, J. H. Curtis, C. A. Eckbert, Ralph 
E. Garvin, J. K. Huey, Theodore F. Kessler, 
EK. M. Knox, A. J. Koenig, Wallace Lawrence, 
P. T. Mitchell, Louis T. Nein, T. C. North, 
C. M. Osborn, H. D. Palmore, P. P. Pilcher, 
J. B. Pridgen, George J. Roark, W. H. Rod- 
gers, Donald S. Sammis, F. E. Schide, E. M. 
Shafter, F. E. Sheehan, T. E. Thompson, I. 
G. Vass, and L. G. Whitney. 

The annual banquet in the evening will be 
addressed by: Murray Seasongood, former 
mayor of Cincinnati, and president, National 
Municipal League; Edwin A. Cottrell, pro- 
fessor of public administration, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Colonel H. M. Waite, former 
city manager of Dayton, Ohio. 


INSPECTION OF MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 


A special feature planned for October 27, 
the day following the regular program, is a 
tour of inspection of Cincinnati’s municipal 
activities, including: purchasing procedure, 
budget procedure, general accounting system, 
waterworks billing procedure, public works 
records system, police records system, Station 
X of the police force, mobilization of police 
by radio, unemployment relief organization, 
fire evolutions, tax billing procedure of Ham- 
ilton County, and demonstrations of public 
works activities. 

Ladies in attendance are invited to attend 
all conference sessions, luncheons, and ban- 
quets and in addition a number of special 
features have been arranged. On Monday 
afternoon there will be a sightseeing trip, 
including the University of Cincinnati, Zo- 
ological Gardens, Rookwood Pottery, Alms 
Park, and Ault Park. Pea will be served at 
Ault Park Shelter House. On Tuesday morn- 
ing there will be a conducted shopping tour 
including a view of Cincinnati from the Carew 
Tower; and in the afternoon an informal 
bridge and tea sponsored by Mrs. C. C. Schif- 
feler at the Hotel Gibson. Wednesday there 
will be a luncheon with a discussion of woman’s 
part in governmental activity. 
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By CARL H. 


inance Notes 


CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal l'inance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


State Acts Affecting Local Finance 


HE Indiana General Assembly at its 

recent special session passed an act lim- 
iting taxes for all purposes to $15 per $1,000 
assessed valuation. Another act creates a 
fund of $3,000,000 for security of public 
funds built up from interest received on public 
deposits. 

The West Virginia Legislature also in a 
recent special session provided for the install- 
ment payment of taxes and the security of 
public funds by the pledge of collateral by 
banks. Taxes for 1932 in all political subdi- 
visions are limited to 85 per cent of the 1931 
levy by Senate Bill No. 5, subject however 
to certain exemptions. 

Michigan and Arkansas will vote on con- 
stitutional amendments in November to ex- 
empt homesteads from taxation. 


Procedure to Follow in Obtaining 


Federal Relief Funds 


HAT the program of unemployment 

relief during the coming winter will be 
an acute one is indicated by the fact that 
expenditures for relief during the summer of 
1932 were greater than during the winter of 
1931-32. Unless drastic steps are taken, there 
is a possibility of complete breakdown of the 
whole fiscal system of many municipalities. 
The issuance of bonds for current relief ex- 
penditures cannot continue indefinitely with- 
out serious consequences. With these facts 
in mind it is interesting to note to what extent 
the Federal Relief Act has been of material 
assistance to local government. At the time 
this is being written (September 24), the 
following states have secured, under Title I, 
Section C, funds which are to be used in 
assisting local governments to meet their re- 
lief needs: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Montana, South Dakota, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Other 


loans have been authorized for Detroit, three 
counties in Ohio, Birmingham, (and _ Jeffer- 
son County), Minot (and Ward County) 
North Dakota, and Kings County (Seattle), 
but these loans have become definite obliga- 
tions of the local units mentioned. 

It has been extremely difficult to inform 
cities and city officials as to their rights and 
powers under the Federal Relief Act. Some 
units have formulated applications under Sec- 
tion E, which does nothing more than to 
increase their indebtedness, when all of the 
cities in the state should have co-operated 
and requested the Governor to apply for funds 
under Section C. Under C, if the localities 
are in distress and require assistance, the 
Governor may secure federal funds from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation by cer- 
tifying the need and the inability of the state 
and its political subdivision to carry the bur- 
den. In this case, the Governor apportions 
the funds received to the cities and counties, 
and the loan is a state obligation to be re- 
paid out of future federal aid highway allot- 
ments. Moneys received by the localities 
under Section C do not become obligations 
of the localities but are evidence of state 
and federal assistance in caring for the local 
unemployment relief problem. On the other 
hand, under Section E the funds secured be- 
come definite obligations of the city and 
neither the state nor the federal government 
shares the burden. 

If the cities of any state are in need of 
financial assistance for relief purposes they 
must realize that there is only one general 
procedure they can follow if they expect to 
secure aid. In the first place, in co-operation 
with all of the other cities of the state, they 
should impress upon the Governor the neces- 
sity for action under Section C. This has 
been done satisfactorily in Wisconsin, Florida, 
and Virginia through the agency of the 
leagues of municipalities in these states. Sec- 
ondly, they must assemble the facts showing 
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the necessity for aid and in co-operation with 
the Governor must agree upon some plan of 
state-wide relief administration. This pro- 
cedure offers the only possibility for financial 
assistance unless the Governor on his own ini- 
tiative and in behalf of the cities of the state, 
takes action. Considerable thought should be 





rx tohe r 


given by any city before it requests assistance 
under Section E. Finally, it should be em- 
phasized that in all cases the city must deal 
with the Governor and not direct with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.—Paut 
V. BrTTERS, executive secretary, American 
Municipal Association. 


High Lights of the National Municipal 
League Meeting 


Here are presented a few excerpts from addresses given at the thirty-eighth 
annual mecting of the National Municipal League in Washington, D. C. 


September 19-21, 1932. 


MERICA has outgrown its traditional 
I cocaaanaet units and the time has 
come when there must be some consol- 
idation of governmental units in the interest 
of good government and economy. . . The 
county was chosen as the governmental unit 
so that the settler could milk his cow, get 
to the county seat and transact whatever busi- 
ness he might have there and return home in 
time to milk the cow without causing her 
much distress. In my state of Michigan 
there are 43,000 local public officials. In 
England today there are 2,000. . . Our pocket- 
book nerve is rubbed raw every time the tax 
bill comes in. We are beginning to take an 
interest in government and I believe the de- 
pression will go far toward sending us back 
to sound governmental principles—THOMAs 
H. Reep, director, Bureau of Government, 
University of Michigan. 


The absence of a sound personnel system 
including a properly devised competitive sys- 
tem of selection of public employees based 
on competence, training, and experience is 
costing the American taxpayer at least a 
quarter of a billion dollars a year —H. Ettotr 
KAPLAN, secretary, National Civil Service 
Reform League. 


The form of most municipal governments in 
this country tends to exclude the ordinary 
citizens from any share in political control. 
This exclusion has resulted from three defects 
in the structural provisions of our municipal 


charters; the first, a system of primary elec- 
tions that separates persons from principles, 
although every one knows that a principle has 
power only when incarnated in a person; the 
second, a multiplicity of elected officials with 
divided responsibilities; and the third a sys- 
tem of general elections that grants undue 
influence to an organized minority.—HENRY 
BENTLEY, chairman, Cincinnati City Charter 
Committee. 


The racketeering of four classes in this 
country—business men, leaders of organized 
labor, criminals, and politicians—is costing 
the American public a stupendous sum every 
year. . . Racketeering is.an inside job and 
a native American product for which business 
. . Racketeer- 
ing costs citizens of Chicago as much every 
year as the entire expenditure of the city gov- 
ernment, or about $165,000,000. . . A real 
racket is a conspiracy to control an industry 


itself is too greatly responsible. 


or a line of trade and to commit extortion by 
intimidation, force, violence, blackmail, arson, 
murder, kidnapping, bombing, and other forms 
of coercion.—Gorpon L. HorsTEeTTER, exec- 
utive director, Employers’ 
Chicago. 


Association of 


The work of government and of private 
business cannot be measured by the same 
rules. Profit-making and public service are 
quite different things—they work by differ- 
ent means and their achievements take dif- 


ferent forms. When we speak of applying 
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business methods to government we can only 
mean the methods of good private business. 
Unfortunately, American public life is full 
of individuals who have entered it for what 
they can get out of it personally. In other 
words, they have sought public places in the 
spirit of private business, and for profit. 
Such an introduction of business methods, or 
business ethics, into public life is not in the 
interests of public service, or of the commu- 
nity at large.—C. A. DyKstTRA, city manager, 
Cincinnati. 


Unemployment has greatly added to the 
burden of municipal governments. Workers 
discharged by industry still remain to be fed, 
housed, clothed, educated, and provided with 
recreation of some sort. Idleness and de- 
creased business revenues do not permit of 
any cut in municipal expenditures for police 
and fire protection, on public parks which 
are needed now more than ever, on schools 
where enrollment has increased as a result 
of the depression, or in libraries which also 
are more in demand now than ever. To cur- 
tail health, recreational, police, fire, or sim- 
ilar services in this time of widespread unem- 
ployment would actually increase the costs to 
business and property owners. In one city a 
cut in police forces was planned, but aban- 
doned when it was learned insurance rates 
would be increased $2.50 for every $1 saved 
in the city budget——Lourts BrowNLow, di- 
rector, Public Administration Clearing House. 


Almost everywhere public school systems 
are on the defensive, school terms are being 
shortened, summer schools are being discon- 
tinued, night schools are being closed and 
children are being sent home from kinder- 
gartens. Special educational opportunities for 
the crippled and other unfortunate children 
are being denied. Some districts are refus- 
ing to purchase textbooks. And these things 
are being done in the name of economy. . 
There is one irreducible minimum for effective 
education. That one requirement is good 
teaching. If the schools cannot continuously 
compete with other agencies to secure the 


type of teaching service the Nation’s children 
should have, the most important single ele- 
ment of educational service is jeopardized.— 
Witiram G. Carr, director Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association. 


The coming year will make greater demands 
on public and private philanthropy than ever 
before, and the cities will be carrying a great 
share of the burden. . . Intelligent administra- 
tion of relief funds is an absolute necessity 
if the value is to be received from the money 
appropriated. “made-work” is the best 
form of unemployment relief —WILLIAM 
Hopson, director, Welfare Council of New 
York City. 


I am convinced that it is not only possible 
to maintain the present level of community 
health efficiency at less cost, but, also, along 
with reduced cost, to make possible more 
efficient public health service in all communi- 
ties. This depends on the adoption of an 
economy program necessarily directed toward 
the reduction of personnel service costs, which 
represents commonly over 80 per cent of 
health expenditures. The only way that ex- 
penditures for health personnel can be re- 
duced without serious loss is by reduction of 
numbers of health personnel, and not by sal- 
ary reductions.—Cart E. McComss, /nstitute 
of Public Administration, New York. 


A politician who has the interest of the 
small home owncr and rent payer at heart 
cannot sincerely and consistently urge the 
substitution of a general sales tax for real 
estate taxes. . . To propose substitution of 
a general sales tax for taxes on real estate 
as a measure of relief for the small man is 
an insult to intelligence and an affront to 
common sense. . . I see no reason why some 
stenographer should pay more for her stick 
of chewing gum or her movie ticket, or why 
some truck driver should pay more for his 
cigarette or his seat at the ball game in order 
to relieve me from paying for the collection 
of the garbage from my kitchen.—RoBErRT 
Murray Haic, Columbia University. 











News of the Month 
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Two Cities Vote to Retain and One 
Abandons Council-Manager Plan 


NE of the most significant recent develop- 

ments in council-manager government 
the result of the election held in Niagara Falls, 
New York, on September 8, on abandoning the 
council-manager charter which has been in op- 
eration in that city for more than sixteen years. 
The vote against the proposal to return to the 
mayor-council plan was 7,376, and the vote in 
favor, 4,103. A similar proposal had been de- 
feated three times previously, the last election 
being early in 1931 when the vote was 7,646 to 
6,018. During the sixteen and one-half years that 
Niagara Falls has had the manager plan there 
have been three city managers: O. E. Carr, E. J. 
Fort, and W. D. Robbins. Mr. Robbins, the pres- 
ent city manager, has held that position since 
1924. Another city that voted recently on aban- 
doning the council-manager plan is Pacific Grove, 
California, where a proposed charter amendment 
to abolish the office of city manager and another 
proposal to make the chief of police elective were 
defeated on August 29 by a two-to-one vote. Pa- 
cific Grove has operated under the council-man- 
ager plan since 1927 and Erwin Dames the 
present city manager. 

In Sulphur, Oklahoma, however, the election 
results were favorable. The voters ap- 
proved an amendment abolishing the office of city 
manager and transferring his duties to the mayor 
Likewise, in Anaheim, California, the city council 
recently rescinded the ordinance creating the po- 
sition of city manager, but John Price who had 
been city manager for seven years was retained as 
street superintendent, purchasing agent, city clerk, 
and accounting officer 

Two other council-manager cities, Flint, Michi- 
gan, and Long Beach, California, have elected 
charter revision which will draft 
mayor-council charters for submission to voters 
The council-manager plan became effective in 
Flint in April, 1930, and in Long Beach in 1921 

The council-manager plan was made effective 
in Monroe, North Carolina, in July by ordinance 
Other cities which have adopted the manager plan 
since January 1, 1932, are: Elmira, New York, 
Northampton, Pennsylvania; Port Arthur, Texas; 
Ventura, California; and Williamsburg, Virginia 
Paducah, Kentucky, a city of 33,541 inhabitants 
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N F. NOLTING 
will vote on November 8 on the adoption of the 
provisions of the state council-manager enabling 
act, and it is reported that Winchester, Kentucky, 
will vote on a similar proposal 

Other recent developments in council-manager 
government are: The Lawton, Okla- 
homa, on July 26, adopted a proposal to name a 
board of freeholders to draft a city charter provid- 
ing for either a commission or managerial torm of 
government. Lawton abandoned the manager plan 
in 1922. The Washoe County (Nevada) Grand 
Jury in its preliminary report made public on 
July 9, recommended the manager plan for Reno 
It is reported the city council has announced they 
will take steps to put the plan into effect. San 
Mateo County, California, will vote in November 
on the adoption of a county-manager charter 
which provides for appointment by the county 
board of a county executive for a four-year term 
at a salary of not less than $6,000 a year 


voters of 


Tax Sources, Distribution of Revenues, 
and Tax Delinquency Discussed 
at National Tax Conference 


ORE than five hundred persons registered 

at Columbus, Ohio, on September 12 to 15 

for the twenty-fifth annual conference on taxation 

held under the auspices of the National Tax Asso- 

ciation. The main discussion centered on the diffi- 

culties involved in the distribution of 

and tax sources between federal 
governments 

Ohio’s new personal property tax law (Senate 

Bill 323, 1931) which represents an advanced idea 


revenues 


state, and local 


in this form of levy, was explained from various 
angles by several people. The law framed 
with a view of taxing each class of tangible and 
intangible property 
rities is a tax on the income derived from them 
State Senator Robert A. Taft believed that the 
real estate tax is still justified in rural counties 


was 


The tax levied against secu- 


since real property represents 90 per cent of the 
wealth and spreads fairly the cost of local roads 
and schools. 

Robert M. Haig, president of the National Tax 
Association, in discussing the co-ordination of the 
federal and state tax systems declared that the 
accommodation of the states to the needs of each 


other is a more important consideration than the 
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relation of the states to the national government. 
Neither the separation of sources of revenue or 
the process of crediting, as exemplified in estate 
taxes, are entirely satisfactory, and the solution 
probably lies in an integration of the tax system, 
assigning to the federal government for collec- 
tion and distribution the taxes it can best collect. 

The report of the Committee on Delinquent 
Taxes of which Professor Fred R. Fairchild of 
Yale University is chairman, is of special interest 
to local authorities. After presenting data on the 
extent of delinquency, and reviewing the causes 
and conditions back of failure to pay, the com- 
mittee presented the preliminary draft of a model 
plan for tax collecting. It recommends that the 
county be the smallest unit for the collection of 
taxes and that all collectors should be appointed 
on the basis of merit and under no conditions 
elected. All taxes imposed on one piece of real 
estate by all jurisdictions should be consolidated 
in one tax bill to be collected by the county treas- 
urer who should use deputies or banks to assist 
him in outlying areas. The fee system should be 
abolished and the tax collector placed on a salary 
basis. Tax bills should be mailed or delivered to 
all taxpayers and should be payable in four in- 
stallments. The Committee recommends that only 
the particular lands liable for general and special 
assessment taxes be security for such taxes, but 
that personal property taxes constitute a debt of 
the individual assessed. A calendar outlines the 
approximate dates when each step should be per- 
formed, from the assessment of property through 
the final collection of all taxes by foreclosure. 
This calendar would permit the first installment 
of taxes to be collected during the first month of 
the fiscal year; would require foreclosure of the 
liens one year later; and give another year for 
redemption 

Harold M. Grove, member of the Wisconsin 
State Tax Commission, reviewed tax legislation 
of 1931 and 1932 which followed two main lines; 
namely, the reduction of expenses and shifting the 
burden from the general property tax to other 
services. Six major developments in taxation were 
cited: (1) Tax delinquency and increased expendi- 
tures create a strong demand for the reduction of 
public expenditures; (2) the tendency toward 
centralizing functions is an attempt to reduce ex- 
penses and shift the tax burden; (3) the adoption 
of and interest in legislation for state control of 
local finance indicates a distrust of local govern- 
ment and a tendency away from home rule; (4) 
the expansion of the use of the income tax has 
made taxation a more personal matter; (5) special 
income taxes and ad valorem taxes on intangibles 
show there is a trend from the general property 


tax and a feeling that intangible property should 
carry a greater portion of the burden; and (6) 
that the legislators think the motorist should pay 
a greater share of highway taxes is evidenced by 
the increase in motor vehicle and gasoline taxes. 
Concluding, Mr. Grove questioned the advisabil- 
ity and possibility of curtailing governmental ex- 
penditures during a depression —Cart H. CuHat- 
TERS, executive director, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association. 


Modern Water Works Billing Procedure 


Saves Money in Cincinnati 


® ERTAIN improvements in the billing and ac- 
counting procedure in the department of 
water works in Cincinnati have resulted in a 
saving during the last year of about $125,000. 
Prior to the change, monthly meter readings were 
entered on field record cards and later transferred 
to an office ledger card. Bills prepared on a non- 
adding typewriter were rendered monthly, pay- 
ments were posted to the ledger daily with no 
proof taken at the time, and the ledgers were 
balanced too late in the month to carry delinquent 
balances forwarded to the next month’s bills, thus 
creating considerable confusion in the collection 
of accounts. A careful study showed that two- 
thirds of all consumers were paying bills monthly 
of $1.08 a month or less. With the antiquated 
methods in use, it was estimated that the cost of 
billing and collecting these accounts equaled 40 
per cent of the amount collected. 

This disclosure led to the adoption of billing all 
consumers quarterly and the installation of me- 
chanical equipment adapted to the stub plan of 
consumers billing and accounting. An automatic 
addressograph was remodeled to accommodate a 
three-part bill consisting of an office record, a bill 
with cashier's stub, and a delinquent notice with 
cashier's stub. Meter readings in the field are now 
entered in a meter record book from which con- 
sumption is computed and the charges entered. 
The books are then used by billing machine 
operators who complete the bills by entering date 
and present and last meter readings, together with 
the consumption and the amount. These data are 
automatically repeated on the office record section 
of the bill, and by means of a carbon are trans- 
ferred to a recapitulation sheet. The delinquent 
notice section of the bill is filed until it is required 
at the expiration of the payment due date. The 
sales sheet is automatically totaled as to the con- 
sumption and amount and this becomes a charge 
against the account clerk. 

As there are approximately ninety thousand 
accounts, the city has been divided into nine zones 
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and the bills are mailed on 10,000 accounts every 
ten days. Three clerks handle the billing; one 
renders bills on the fifth of the month, the second 
on the fifteenth, and the third on the twenty-fifth. 
As payments are received, these clerks remove the 
office records corresponding to the stub; these 
office records are totaled to prove the cashier's 
totals after which they are stamped with the date 
paid and filed. The remaining office records repre- 
sent unpaid accounts, thus expediting the mailing 
of delinquent notices. This procedure provides a 
daily balance because each operation is proved as 
it progresses. Under the old system, one person 
spent three hours each day opening mail by hand; 
now an electric letter opener performs this work 
in fifteen minutes. The preparation of checks for 
deposit in the bank has been facilitated through 
the use of an electric indorsing machine. The 
bills which are printed on post card stock are 
mailed under a first-class one-cent permit thus 
saving about $3,600 a year under the 1932 Reve- 
nue Act. 

These improvements in the water works billing 
procedure resulted in the elimination of forty- 
seven positions out of a total of eighty-nine, the 
employees affected being transferred under civil 
service to other departments where they were 
needed. The reduction in personnel alone resulted 
in a saving of about $75,000 a year and led to a 
reduction in water rates. In addition, consider- 
ably less office space was required, thus making 
possible a substantial reduction in rent expense. 
The remaining employees have undergone a course 
of training with the result that each person under- 
stands his place in the organization and performs 
his work in an intelligent manner.—M. F. Horr- 
MAN, department of water works, Cincinnati 


With the City Managers 
LCOA, Tennessee, has closed each of the thir- 
teen fiscal years since the adoption of the 
council-manager plan with a balance in the treas- 
ury. The city budget recently submitted to the 
council provides for a twenty-cent reduction in 
the tax rate. V. J. Hultquist has been city man- 
ager for thirteen years 
Assessed valuations in Big Spring, Texas, have 
been lowered 8.8 per cent and the tax rate reduced 
five cents on each one hundred dollars. This re- 
duction was made possible by a cut of 25 per cent 
in operating expenditures as compared with the 
expenditures for 1931. E. V. Spence is city man- 
ager. 
The municipal light and power plant in Ames, 
Iowa, had a cash balance of $213,620 on June 1, 
1932, with no outstanding indebtedness, in spite 





October 


of the fact that during the last four years $260,000 
of the plant’s earnings was expended in extensions 
to the plant and distribution system. During this 
year, $60,000 of plant earnings were transferred 
to other city departments making possible a re- 
duction in the tax rate. John H. Ames is city 
manager. 

Early in September, the city council of Mamar- 
oneck, New York, received a financial report from 
City Manager R. J. Whitney showing that the 
operating expenditures for the six months of the 
current fiscal year were 44 per cent below the 
expenditures for the same period last year. 


National Fire Prevention Week, 
October 9 to 15 

HE week of October 9 to 15 has been desig- 
nated as National Fire Prevention Week and 
public officials are expected to give attention to 
informing the public as to what they can do to 
prevent fires. Municipal administrators also will 
give special attention to fire prevention and build- 
ing codes, water supply, organization of fire forces, 
and training of firemen in inspection and preven- 
tion work. Fire losses in 1931 in cities of 20,000 
and over were $2.47 per capita as against $3.74 
per capita for the entire country according to the 
National Fire Protection Association. Only four- 
teen of the ninety-three cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or over are without a fire prevention bureau, 
while ten years ago approximately only fourteen 
cities in this population group had such bureaus. 
With a view of preventing fires and possibly 
developing a new source of revenue, a number of 
cities have enacted ordinances under which the 
city may collect for the services of the fire depart- 
ment in extinguishing fires that result from care- 
lessness, design, violation, or neglect to comply 
with the fire code or an order of the fire preven- 
tion bureau. The revised fire prevention code 
which became effective in Berkeley, California, on 
July 1 provides that the city may bill the cost of 
the services of the fire department to the owner or 
lessee, the cost to be based on the actual number 
of fire companies responding to the fire from the 
time the alarm sounded until the last company 
working at the fire is again reported in service 
Cincinnati has a similar ordinance, and City Man- 
ager C. A. Dykstra recently proposed that the 
ordinance be broadened so that the city may bring 
suit to collect for the cost of extinguishing or 
attempting to extinguish the fire when careless- 
ness is the cause of the fire, whether or not the 
carelessness is connected with any violation of a 
fire department order. In New York City, the 
fire commissioner has proposed that in the event 
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a fire starts or spreads by reason of failure to 
obey an order of the fire department, the city 
should collect 5 per cent of the insurance paid on 
account of the loss. In European countries, care- 
lessness or negligence which results in loss or 
damage to property is looked upon as an act of 
bad citizenship, and in Germany, for instance, 
the burden of proof is placed upon the property 
owner to show that he was not responsible for the 
fire. Where that cannot be shown a fine may be 
assessed. 

Through adequate publicity, effective fire pre- 
vention work, efficient leadership, adequate drills 
and training for firemen, and the use of a trained 
salvage corps, a material reduction in fire losses 
may be effected. 


Adoption of Codes by Reference 


ANY cities are hampered in the adoption of 

an up-to-date model building code, elec- 
trical code, or other ordinances because of the re- 
quirement that municipal ordinances must be pub- 
lished in one or more newspapers. The American 
Municipal Association recently issued a report 
entitled, “Adoption of Codes by Reference,” in 
which it was pointed out that the League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities had been able to save cities 
in that state thousands of dollars by securing the 
adoption of state enabling legislation which per- 
mits cities to adopt certain ordinances by refer- 
ence without reprinting them in a newspaper. 
Similar legislation has been passed in Oregon, 
Utah, and New Mexico, the act in the latter state 
applying only to building codes. There are a 
number of other states in which cities adopt codes 
by reference even though there is no specific legis- 
lation: Alabama, Arizona, lowa, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 


Service Charges for Sewage Collection 
and Disposal 


UNICIPALITIES in twenty states have 

authority to levy a service or sewer rental 
charge thus making the sewerage system a “‘self- 
liquidating” project for which it may be possible 
to obtain loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, according to a report recently issued 
by the American Society of Municipal Engineers. 
in which it is pointed out that 171 cities of 1,000 
population or over in these twenty states have no 
sewage collection system and that 3,431 cities in 
the same states have no sewage disposal plant. 
It is stated that if these cities would adopt a 


service or sewer rental charge they should have 
no difficulty in obtaining loans from the R. F. C. 
for the construction of sewage collection and dis- 
posal works. 

The methods for annual service or sewer rental 
charges are as follows: (1) A graduated scale of 
rates depending upon the amount of water used as 
shown by water-meter readings and by an estimate 
where no meter is installed, or where the user has 
a private water supply. A minimum charge is 
usually provided. (2) A two-part rental (a) A 
ready-to-serve fee graded according to the size of 
water meter installed, or other basis, and (b) a 
graduated scale of rates or estimates as in item 
one, or a uniform rate as in item four. (3) A per- 
centage charge added to or based on the bill for 
water. (4) A uniform rate for all water consumed. 
(5) A flat rate per house connection with suitable 
corresponding rates for apartment houses, indus- 
tries, and other types of property. (6) A scale of 
rates depending on the number and kind of fix- 
tures connected to the sewerage system. (7) A 
combination of items five and six. (8) A schedule 
of charges based not only on the volume of do- 
mestic sewage or industrial waste but also on the 
degree of pollution as measured by the relative 
amount of suspended matter, the biochemical oxy- 
gen demand, or some other factor. 

The report contains a discussion of the various 
methods in use, sets forth the advantages of the 
service charge plan, discusses general principles 
which should be considered in devising a service 
charge, contains a proposed municipal waste dis- 
posal act, and gives the specific charges for sew- 
age collection and disposal service in 107 cities. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


H. B. ANpeRsSoN, who for eleven years served 
as auditor of disbursements for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad with offices at Portsmouth, suc- 
ceded Frank C. Hanrahan as city manager of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, on October 1. Mr. Hanra- 
han had served that city since 1926. 

J. M. Barrincer, a local manufacturer, was 
appointed city manager of Flint, Michigan, on 
August 26, succeeding George H. McVannel, city 
manager since April. At one time Mr. Barringer 
was head of the Civic League of Flint. 

H. L. Burpette, purchasing agent of Monroe, 
North Carolina, was appointed the first city man- 
ager of that city in July. 

R. L. Herner, who was city manager of Hick- 
ory, North Carolina, from 1925 to 1927 was 
recently reappointed to that position. He suc- 
ceeded H. L. Yoder who had been city manager 
since May, 1927. 
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J. D. Pennincton, chief of police of Fort 
Meade, Florida, in August assumed the city man- 
ager duties as well. He succeeds W. M. Durrance 
who had been appointed city manager in January, 
1932. 

H. M. RENNER, who was city manager of Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, for three years, and who had 
served in a similar capacity in Woodward, Okla- 
homa, from April 1, 1929, until July | of this year 
succeeded Tom Johnson as city manager of Elk 
City, Oklahoma, on September 1° 


New Members of The International 
City Managers’ Association 
ITY managers who have recently become 

4 members of the Association are: Edwin A 
Ingham, Coronado, California, and H. A. Schmitt 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. 

City Managers who are new associate members 
are: W. E. Brackett, Washburn, Maine; H. L 
Burdette, Monroe, North Carolina; Joseph Furst 
Phoenix, Arizona; C. Sophus Johnson, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Harold McClintock, Boulder. 
Colorado; James H. Park, Compton, California; 
W. H. Rodgers, Lubbock, Texas; and C. L. Stine 
Pampa, Texas 

New student members are: Clarence H. Elliott, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; R. M. Paige, Chicago; 
Marjorie Rice, Sacramento, California 





Model D ELGIN’S Easy Dumping Method 


TO BRING COSTS DOWN 


A city with city manager government 
installed ELGINS in 1924 and 1927. A year 
ago it replaced its old-style 1924 ELGIN with 
a modern Model D. For 12 months, old-style 
1927 ELGIN has been working alongside 
modern Model D . . . and Model D has done 
the work at almost 31% lower cost. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


100 N. LaSalle Street 


U.S.A. CHICAGO 














Rensselaer “Corey” 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand 
ard specifications of the 
Water Works 


American 


Assoc faction 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 
General Catalogue 





RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 


Branches 


NEW YORK Hudson Terminal Bldg 
PITTSBURGH - - Oliver Building 
CHICAGO Monadnock Block 
LOUISVILLE - Starks Building 
SEATTLE - Arctic Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ENGLAND 


Sharon Building 

Terminal Bldg. 

Charles L. Brown, 
Northboro, Mass. 


Subway 





